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’The Cicero problem 1 wrote Bernard Levin in a review of Cicero's Letters 'can be reduced to 
a single question: Do we like him or do we not?' He is unsure of the answer, but to the further 
question 'Do we wish to sit next to him at dinner?', he concludes 'On the whole, I think, we do 
not.' The situation is not altogether different when we turn to Seneca, the Stoic philosopher who 
became tutor and helper to the emperor Nero but finally fell out of favour with fatal 
consequences. There is so much that is admirable about him, but (on the dinner criterion), if 
we had to select a contemporary of Nero with whom to recline and consume a slice or 
two of peacock or a few dormice in honey, we might well opt for Petronius (Nero's adviser on 
recreational pursuits and author of the torrid novel Satyricon) rather than Seneca, in spite of the 
likelihood of having to listen to some exceedingly risque stories. 

Multi-talented Seneca 

As with so many characters of the mid-lst century A.D., Seneca's death (recorded by the 
historian Tacitus in the fifteenth book of his Annals) represents a prominent item in the material 
for history's estimate of him. Book 15 is packed with deaths, some brave, some cowardly, a few in 
between. Tacitus has, however, told us plenty about Seneca before we come to his death. 
Overcoming the disadvantage of having been born in Spain, he was able, when he came to 
Rome, to establish a reputation in the three worlds of the law, literature, and politics. Such a 
multi-talented character inevitably aroused jealousy, and he was said to have been sentenced 
to death by two emperors in succession, Caligula in A.D. 37 and Claudius in A.D. 41. After eight 
years in exile (allegedly for having an affair with Caligula's sister) he came back to Rome in A.D. 
49, and was speedily appointed praetor and tutor to the future Emperor Nero. When Nero 
became Emperor in A.D. 54 at the age of fifteen, Seneca acted as head of the civil 
administration until the emperor reached riper years. The remarkable political skills he 
displayed in this role made his reputation, but at the same time probably sowed the seeds of 
jealousy in Nero's mind. Thesegrew steadily, and by A.D. 62 Seneca had withdrawn from public 
life. He lived mainly on fresh water and wild berries (because he was afraid of being poisoned), 
kept away from Rome and wrote the Moral Letters to Lucilius-a handbook for the moral life. 

Seneca was a hero of the Middle Ages, but has had a fairly dismal press in more recent times. 
He is immensely wise and sensible in his surviving letters and essays, and he died for something 
he probably didn't do (though the historian Dio thinks otherwise). But, in spite of all this, he 
is seen as all theory and not enough practice, as someone who did too well (and became too 
rich) out of the general excess of his time. Posterity has felt that somehow he should have done 
more to control Nero'swilder behaviour. 

In Annals 15, Tacitus bas gone rattling through the events of the years A.D. 63, 64 and 65 at his 
usual breakneck, don't-let's- hang-about pace. The reader hangs on tight as the events pass in a 
torrent of ellipsis and asyndeton (words left to be understood and lack of connection). The 
narrative only slows down and expands into a richer, more eloquent mode at one or two 
points. The first is when Tacitus is describing the Great Fire of A.D. 64 and reaches his 
celebrated account of Nero's conduct towards the Christians (chapter 44, 2-5). This passage 
stands out and strikes a sombre note because of the highly wrought and rhetorical way it is 
constructed. The story then rushes on into A.D. 65 and the account of the Conspiracy of Piso. 
The conspiracy itself is, again, described in a hectic, almost journalisticstyle, until, in the 



sequence of forced executions that followed it, Tacitus arrives at the death of a non- 
conspirator -the innocent Seneca. At this point the style expands into a rhetorical mode, which 
is then sustained until the end of the story of Seneca's death in chapter 64. 

The rhetorical nature of Tacitus' account of Seneca's death marks it out from the surrounding 
narrative. It is made deliberately portentous and dramatically impressive. The balance of the 
sentences, the doublets and the redundatio (over-fullness of expression) lift it onto a plane 
indicative of the importance Tacitus attached to it. The reader is not hurried past this event, but 
invited to dwell upon and soak up its significance. 

Death in the grand manner 

It is very obviously the Death of the Philosopher. The way the philosopher dies is something 
we should all attend to. As he stands face to face with eternity, do the beliefs he has based his 
life upon desert him? The quick answer in this case is No. The inquisition after the conspiracy 
has provided no firm evidence against Seneca, but Nero believes he has enough to send the 
philosopher the invitation to commit suicide which was his regular way of getting rid of awkward 
dignitaries. Seneca is having dinner with his wife Paulina and friends at a villa just outside 
Rome. When the fatal message from Nero is brought to the dinner table, Seneca'sfriends 
protest and weep. The scene even figures in an opera, Monteverdi's L'lncoronazione di Popped, 
where the chorus of disciples sing repeatedly 'Non morir, Seneca!' 'Do not die, Seneca!'. 

At the time, however, he did not in truth have much choice. When he is told he cannot change his 
will to include a bequest to them, he tells them that he will leave them his one remaining 
possession, and that the finest - the pattern of his own life; if they can carry it in their minds, 
they will win a reputation for virtue as a reward for their unfailing friendship. 

simul lacrimas eorum modo sermone, modo intentior in modum coercentis ad firmitudinem 
revocat, rogitans ubi praecepta sapientiae, ubi tot per annos meditata ratio adversus 
imminentia? 

At the same time he calls them back from tears to bravery - atone moment talking gently with 
them, at another with greater concentration and a sense of urgency, asking them 'Where are the 
principles of your philosophy? Where now is that philosophical attitude to a crisis you have 
theorized about for so many years?' 

The repetition of words like modo and ubi and the rhetorical movement of this sentence and 
those surrounding it provide a real contrast with Tacitus' normal manner. He next turns to his 
wife, in words that the modern sixth-former reading this book finds, frankly, pompous. 

'Restrain your sorrow. Do not grieve for ever, but rather in contemplation of a life lived in virtue 
allow honourable consolations to comfort you in the loss of your husband.' Tacitus, however, 
does not mean this to sound sanctimonious. We can tell this from his tone, which is serious, 
elevated, deliberately impressive. Wecannot escape the conclusion that he admires this man. 

His death has subtle likenesses to the most famous of all philosophic deaths, that of Socrates. 
Seneca comforts his weeping disciples, sends his wife off into another room to save her the pain 
of watching him die, and even drinks hemlock (which doesn't work). Socrates, in Plato's 
account of his death, had done all these things - though the hemlock worked for him. 
Seneca's last act is to make a 'libation' (with bath water) to Jupiter the Liberator. This can 
be compared with Socrates' last words, asking his friend Crito to make a thank offering to 
the god of healing. Both saw the philosopher's death as a release from the trials and 
compromises of life. 



A loyal wife? 


The rather saintly picture of Seneca is endorsed by the way his wife is ready to die with him. 

She cuts her wrist with him, and is only rescued when Nero orders her suicide to be forcibly 
stopped. Her heroism is only barely affected by Tacitus' mention of another story in which she 
stops wanting to die with her husband when she suddenly realizes 'the charms of life'. She 
lived on loyal to his memory, her unnatural pallor a permanent witness to her ordeal. 

There is no innuendo or suggestion that Seneca's message to his wife, his friends, and posterity 
was self-important or hypo- critical, and such an indulgence is not always extended by the 
historian to those who die in his pages. It is admittedly hard to make Seneca's death really 
heroic, when he took so long to die. His weak circulation frustrated the effect when he cut his 
wrists and took hemlock, so that ultimately only asphyxiation in a steam-bath (for a man 
who had always suffered from asthma) produced the long-postponed result. Seneca, like the 
best-known members of the political opposition under Claudius, Nero, and Domitian, was a 
Stoic, but he had never been one of the heroes of the movement. If he had been, Tacitus might 
have been less favourable to him than he was. In Nero's reign men like Thrasea Paetus, 

Helvidius Priscus, and Paconius Agrippinus were ready to show their moral disapproval of the 
emperor's more extreme acts. Stoics were often seen in the public mind as arrogant and 
censorious, and Seneca in his Moral Letters warns against these precise qualities. Tacitus 
admired men like Thrasea Paetus, but his objection to the 'heroic Stoics' seems rather more to 
have been that they were showing off the fact that they occupied the moral high ground but 
not actually improving things for anybody else. In his early work Agricola he wrote: 

People who make a habit of admiring unlawful behaviour should know that even under bad 
Emperors men can be great, and that conformity and moderation, provided they are combined 
with hard work and energy, achieve the same level of public respect as is gained by many who 
have reached it by a precipitous route, gaining distinction by an ostentatious death, but with no 
benefit to the State. 

Tacitus probably wrote these words to exonerate his own father- in-law's acquiescent behaviour 
under the emperor Domitian, but they well describe Seneca too in the reign of Nero. If Tacitus 
really felt this, it could mean that Seneca was one of his real heroes. The deeply felt, 
rhetorically expressed narrative of his death, with its echoes of the martyrdom of Socrates, is 
evidence that at this point in his story the historian believed that a major force for good was 
being removed from a crazy world. 
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